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Edwin  Dickinson  is  an  artist  who  does  not  fit  into  any  neat  classification.  He  is 
a  representational  painter  who  uses  reality  with  the  utmost  freedom,  a  traditionalist 
who  is  entirely  unacademic.  an  imaginative  creator  who  embodies  his  visions  in 
naturalistic  imagery.  A  complete  individualist,  he  has  evolved  his  highly  personal  art 
without  regard  to  the  trends  of  the  moment. 

Dickinson  is  an  unusual  combination  of  the  artist  and  the  scientist.  His  interests 
extend  into  many  fields:  history,  archaeology,  music,  the  natural  sciences.  He  delights 
in  complex  artistic  problems:  perspective,  neglected  today,  is  a  passion  with  him. 
These  varied  knowledges  enter  into  his  work,  but  they  remain  servants  of  his  art. 
With  a  gift  for  expressing  his  ideas,  he  has  tor  years  been  a  leading  teacher.  But 
there  is  nothing  solemn  about  him:  inventive  fantasj  mingles  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  His  individuality  as  artist  and  man.  and  his  friendly  interest  in  all  kinds  of 
men  and  women,  have  made  him  liked  and  respected  equally  by  conservative  and 
advanced  colleagues. 

The  keystone  of  Dickinson's  art  is  his  sense  of  form  and  design,  an  innate  gift 
that  showed  earl)  in  his  career.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  academic  correctness,  but  an 
apprehension,  both  intellectual  and  sensuous,  ot  the  substance  and  structure  of  the 
work  oi  art.  To  him  painting  is  not  merely  representation  ol  nature  —  although 
this  remains  an  essential  factor  —  but  the  creation  of  three-dimensional  design,  as  it 
has  been  understood  by  the  masters. 

There  was  little  in  Dickinson's  background  and  training  to  foretell  the  future 
charactei  «<l  his  art.  He  was  horn  in  1891  in  the  beautiful  linger  Lakes  region  of 
upper  New  York  State,  at  Seneca  falls  near  Cayuga  Lake.  His  lather,  the  Reverend 

I  Iwin  Henry  Dickinson,  was  pastor  ol  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  town,  and 
later  a  leading  figure  in  his  denomination.  The  boy,  christened  Edwin  Walter 
Dickinson,  was  the  youngesl  ot  lour  children.  When  he  was  si\  his  lather  was  called 
Buffalo,  anil  the  future  artist  grew  up  in  tins  city,  the  second  largest  in  the  state, 
and  at  the  family's  country  home  at  Sheldrake  on  Lake  Cayuga,  a  place  that  was 
to  figure  often  in  his  work.  He  was  educated  in  local  public  schools,  and  from  caily 
childhood  he  drew  constantly. 

I  hough  horn  and  brought  up  inland,  he  was  interested  in  ships  and  everything 
nautical,  and  alter  leaving  high  school  in  1909  his  ambition  was  to  he  a  naval 
officer  He  was  nominated  for  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  but  fortunately 
lor  American  art  flunked  the  entrance  examinations  two  years  running.  His  choice 
then  turned  to  art.  and  he  moved  to  New  York  to  studs  at  Pratt  Institute  lor  one 
season,  ami  then  at  the  \it  Students  I  eague  undei  the  famous  William  M.  Chase 
lor  two  seasons. 

In  the  summer  ol  I1' I  2.  at  twenty,  he  went  to  Provincetown  to  study  with 
(  h  ,ir  k-  \\  Hawthorne  at  the  (ape  Cod  School  of  Art.  An  independent  academician, 
Hawthorne  pictured  the  hie  ami  people  of  the  fishing  port  with  a  line  sense  o\ 
character,  il  limited  in  range.  Hut  he  was  a  genuine  painter.  Dickinson  worked  under 
him  three  summers,  and  has  often  said  that  he  learned  far  more  from  him  than 
anyone  else  Something  o\  the  master's  manner  was  to  show  in  his  pupil's  style  for 
several  years. 


So  far  his  education  had  been  soundly  conservative.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  the  League  in  the  fall  of  1913  he  stayed  on  in  Provincetown  and  lived  there  for 
the  next  four  winters.  The  town  did  not  yet  have  the  year-round  colony  of  advanced 
artists  and  writers  that  was  to  make  it  famous;  only  three  other  painters  were  there 
in  winter.  But  to  Dickinson,  Provincetown  was  exactly  right:  the  fine  harbor  filled 
with  fishing  schooners,  where  he  rowed  and  sailed  both  winter  and  summer;  the 
fishermen,  Yankee,  Portuguese  and  Nova  Scotian;  the  great  ocean  beaches  where  he 
took  long  walks  during  winter  gales,  often  at  night;  and  in  the  summer,  his  fellow 
artists.  His  inborn  friendliness  made  him  an  accepted  member  of  all  the  town's 
communities,  native  and  artistic. 

The  paintings  of  these  years  showed  a  mind  free  from  academic  molds.  The 
subjects  were  often  exotic,  suggested  by  the  Portuguese  fishermen  who  had  come 
from  the  Azores.  Imaginary  Azores  Scene  and  The  Rival  Beauties  were  unusual 
for  a  painter  under  twenty-five:  the  first  an  imagined  town  complete  in  all  details; 
the  second,  throngs  of  Latins  promenading  in  an  arched  loggia.  These  were  scenes 
far  removed  from  the  bleak  realities  of  Cape  Cod.  In  Interior,  certain  later  concepts 
were  prefigured:  a  group  of  strangely  assorted  individuals  topped  by  a  young 
man  playing  a  guitar  —  and  in  the  immediate  foreground,  a  precisely  painted  china 
bowl.  Already  we  meet  the  juxtaposition  of  not  obviously  related  figures  and  objects 
that  Dickinson  delights  in.  The  fantasy  of  these  early  pictures  was  original  and  gay, 
if  still  undeveloped  compared  to  his  later  imaginative  works.  The  style  was  skillful 
naturalism  with  a  rococo  flavor.  Occasional  things  were  puzzling:  a  figure  without 
a  face,  unidentifiable  shapes.  His  earliest  recorded  self-portrait,  in  1914,  was  almost 
abstract:  an  undefined  dark  form  with  one  recognizable  eye.  "Hawthorne  liked  this 
one,"  he  says. 

In  spare  time  he  had  learned  Morse  telegraphy,  and  in  early  1917,  some  months 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  he  went  to  New  York  to  work  as 
a  civil  service  Army  telegrapher.  Enlisting  in  the  Naval  Reserve  that  December, 
he  was  soon  called  to  active  duty  as  a  radio  operator  on  ships  at  sea. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Navy  in  1919  came  almost  a  year  in  Europe, 
mostly  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  independently  and  drew  from  the  nude  in  the 
Academie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere.  His  drawings  were  not  the  regular  life-class 
products;  the  figure  was  seen  from  unusual  angles,  presenting  problems  of  fore- 
shortening; or  only  a  part  was  included  —  the  torso  and  legs,  with  the  head  out  of 
the  picture.  The  largeness  of  the  forms  and  the  command  of  the  smooth  sweeping 
rhythms  of  the  body  were  marks  of  a  born  draftsman. 

A  visit  was  made  to  Spain,  where  Spanish  painting  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion: Velazquez,  Zurbaran,  and  above  all.  El  Greco.  "When  I  saw  the  Burial  of 
Count  Orgaz,  I  knew  where  my  aspirations  lay,"  he  later  told  Elaine  de  Kooning. 

Back  in  America  in  1920  he  again  settled  in  Provincetown,  where  he  was  to 
live  year-round,  with  a  few  interruptions,  until  1939,  when  he  bought  a  house  in 
nearby  Wellfleet.  Between  1913  and  1944  seventeen  winters  were  spent  in  Province- 
town  and  five  in  Wellrleet.  In  the  1920's  "I  painted,  cooked  and  slept  in  the  studio 
for  which  I  paid  $50  a  year.  It  was  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  The  floor  was  made 
tight  with  inverted  old  canvases  tacked  down,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  covered 


with  buildingpaper.  I  considered  my  circumstances  far  more  luxurious  than  other 
people's."' 

In  Provincetown,  far  from  the  metropolitan  art  centers.  Dickinson  evolved  his 
individual  art.  The  years  from  the  early  1920's  to  the  late  193CTs  saw  the  conception 
and  execution  of  a  series  of  large  compositions  in  which  his  imagination  first  found 
full  expression. 

An  Anniversary  is  a  festive  gathering  of  oddly  combined  people:  old  Ben 
Atkins  of  Provincetown  (one  of  his  favorite  models),  girls,  fishermen,  artists;  and  at 
their  feet  an  assemblage  of  still  life  —  bowls,  shells,  a  vase,  a  tureen  —  painted  with 
complete  realism.  The  enigmatic  combination  of  human  beings  and  objects,  already 
seen  in  Interior,  has  been  carried  further.  One  personal  interest,  his  love  of  music,  is 
evidenced  by  the  young  man  with  a  guitar  and  the  girl  with  a  violin,  and  by  the 
meticulousl)  identified  sheet  music  King  on  the  floor.  "'This  was  not  a  specific  event." 
Dickinson  told  Katharine  Kuh.  "I  named  the  picture  after  it  was  painted,  as  I've 
done  with  all  my  canvases.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  were  all  painted  from  models, 
sometimes  friends;  those  in  the  rear  were  either  invented  or  done  from  drawings. 
The  still  life  in  the  foreground  was  painted  from  nature  —  from  objects  I  owned  or 
had  borrowed.  The  name  of  the  picture  makes  no  difference  whatsoever."  This  is 
typical  of  his  comments  on  his  subject  matter:  no  elucidation,  only  facts. 

This  and  other  figure  paintings  from  1920  on  showed  increasing  naturalistic 
skill:  closer  observation,  more  solidity,  and  a  strong  sense  of  character  in  faces, 
hands  and  bodies,  such  as  the  gnarled  weatherbeaten  features  ol  his  old  men.  Prohablv 
this  was  a  result  of  his  Paris  studies,  ol  more  use  ol  models  and  real  objects,  and 
of  devoting  longer  time  to  each  picture. 

This  growth  was  manifest  in  ///<  C  ello  Player.  Of  it  Dickinson  wrote:  "It  was 
commenced  on  4  March  1^24  and  completed  on  27  August  1926.  ...  It  occupied 
290  execution-sittings  (half  days).  My   a.  -2-34.   It  began  as  a  composition- 

portrait  of  Herman  Kahler.  painter,  cellist,  but  Mr.  Kahler's  place  was  soon  taken 
by  John  (  ordes,  a  retired  fisherman  Sever. il  heads  ol  Mr.  ( "ordes  preceded  the 
present  one;  they  occupied  a  great  ileal  of  time     I  he  firs(  pieces  of  still  life  were  later 

substituted  tor  bj  others.  .  .  .  Everything  m  the  piece  was  'posed-for'  b\  the  objects 

present.  Many  of  them  represented  interests  at  the  time,  specifically  the  trilobite 
fragment,  the  quartette  sheet,  the  photograph,  several  of  the  books,  the  organ,  the 
piano,  the  music-stand,  the  book  on  Nansen.  .  .  \lter  the  piece  was  about  50 
sittings  along  I  decided  to  show  the  'cellist  to  be  in  a  bowl  comprised  of  the  flooi 
and  the  objects  on  it  Some  attempt  to  carry  this  out  by  canting  toward  the  player 
the  objects  beside  and  above  him  was  unsuccessful.  .  .  I  he  time  given  to  the 
piece  was.  of  course,  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  870  hours  execution- 
sittings/1 

The  (  fll"  Playei   marked  a  new   understanding  of  a  painting  as  a  plastic  whole. 

I  he  seemingly  haphazard  clutter  ol  objects  is  actually  governed  by  a  severe  sense 
rder.  I  he  scene  is  viewed  from  above;  the  Moor  plane,  instead  of  going  oil  hori- 
zontally, slopes  upward,  so  that  background  objects  are  ahove  near  ones  without 
Iosuil*  scale  or  tactile  value  I  he  essential  form  ol  every  element  has  been  reali/ed 
with  precision  and  refinement     I  here  is  linear  beauty    in  their  outlines,  such  as  the 


firm  pure  curves  of  cello,  piano,  shells  and  pots.  Each  element  is  finely  related  to 
others,  as  in  the  subtle  angle  formed  by  the  piano  and  the  organ.  All  these  varied 
forms  are  revealed  by  a  subdued  but  clear  light.  The  color  is  predominantly  gray, 
almost  a  monochrome. 

Dickinson  is  a  man  of  boundless  curiosity  about  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Out 
of  one  scientific  interest  grew  his  largest  and  most  ambitious  painting  so  far,  The 
Fossil  Hunters.  "I  was  born  in  a  highly  fossiliferous  region  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
district,"  he  has  explained.  "Previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  painting  the  piece,  I 
was  interested  in  certain  fossils,  brachiopods  and  trilobites,  and  I  spent  considerable 
time  during  visits  to  my  native  county  looking  for  them;  I  found  many,  some  of 
which  appear  in  the  piece." 

The  fossil  motif  has  been  embodied  in  an  imaginative  conception:  three  figures, 
an  old  man  and  two  women,  lying  in  trancelike  sleep  on  rocks,  under  folds  of  heavy 
formal  drapery  that  are  pulled  back  to  disclose  them.  A  subterranean  world,  hitherto 
concealed,  lies  revealed.  The  sense  of  immobility  and  silence  is  intensified  by  the 
deep  nocturnal  color.  The  figures  are  seen  from  above,  in  somewhat  receding  per- 
spective. The  old  man  lies  with  a  blanket  over  his  knees,  his  outstretched  arm 
pointing  toward  a  grindstone.  Fossils  lie  here  and  there,  also  a  plaster  life  mask  of 
Beethoven.  At  the  right  flows  an  underground  stream.  The  drapery  is  lit  by  a  direct 
light,  while  the  figures  lie  in  a  half-light  like  that  of  a  cave.  It  is  a  dark  picture,  yet 
every  detail  is  clear.  The  prevailing  grays  range  from  somber  leaden  in  the  rocks  to 
cool  silver  in  the  blanket;  the  strongest  color  is  the  cold  grayed  blue-green  of  the 
drapery.  But  as  always  with  Dickinson,  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  grays  give 
them  the  value  of  positive  colors. 

The  forms  combine  sculptural  largeness  with  complete  precision.  Great  execu- 
tive skill  is  shown  in  the  sure  command  of  brush  and  palette  knife.  The  construction 
of  the  man's  foreshortened  figure,  with  projecting  feet  and  outflung  arm,  is  masterly. 
But  perspective  is  modified  for  purposes  of  design,  as  in  the  grindstone,  its  roundness 
changed  to  an  oval.  All  the  forms  are  in  movement:  the  man's  limbs,  the  wrinkled 
folds  of  the  blanket,  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  drapery.  The  whole  design  is  baroque. 
A  reminiscence  of  El  Greco  is  manifest;  but  where  most  modernists  were  attracted 
by  Greco's  anti-naturalism  and  sensuousness,  Dickinson  was  stimulated  by  his  gran- 
deur of  movement  and  design.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  another  American  artist 
of  the  time  capable  of  this  kind  of  figure-painting. 

While  Dickinson  avoids  verbal  explanations  of  his  subject  matter,  he  has 
recorded  full  facts  about  the  painting  of  The  Fossil  Hunters.  It  was  begun  in  Province- 
town  on  November  16,  1926,  and  completed  there  on  September  2,  1928,  after  about 
two  hundred  sittings.  "The  three  figures  were  painted  from  life;  the  old  man  was 
a  fisherman  [John  Cordes,  of  The  Cello  Player],  the  upper  female  a  friend,  and  the 
lower  my  sister.  At  one  time  there  was  a  seated  nude  female  at  the  top.  .  .  .  The 
drapery  on  the  right  was  never  completed  as  by  the  time  two  years  had  passed  the 
piece  no  longer  pleased,  but  I  could  not  stop  as  I  had  wanted  to  and  begin  a  new 
one  because  I  lived  by  my  work  and  could  not  set  aside  and  not  use  that  much  work. 
I  began  another,  bigger  one  soon  after.  The  F.  H.  was  invited  to  the  Carnegie 
International  of  1928  with  two  others,  making  a  group  of  three.  When  I  slid  it  out 
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the  door  to  box  it  mv  heart  sank  when  I  saw  it  in  direct  sunlight  as  it  did  when  1 
took  the  next  big  one  out  to  box  it."  (This  perfectionism  is  typical  of  his  attitude 
toward  all  the  large  pictures  to  which  so  much  time  was  devoted.  I 

He  bad  signed  it.  as  he  frequently  does,  vertically  along  the  upper  right  edge 
As  a  result  of  this  and  the  obscurity  ol  die  subject,  it  was  hung  sideways  in  the 
Carnegie  exhibition.  The  same  thing  happened  when  it  was  next  shown,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  again  shortly  afterwards  in  the  National  Vadcmv  ol 
Design,  where  it  nevertheless  received  the  Second  \ltman  Prize  his  hrst  award. 
I  his  gave  the  newspapers  a  lie kl  day;  the  /Ven  York  I  imes  made  it  a  front-page  storv . 
with  an  illustration  upside-down  Dickinson  later  wrote:  "Its  being  hung  sideways 
—  as  a  written-Up  thing  -  was  vcrv  disagreeable  to  me  I  \lnhiled  several  times  in 
the  next  lew  vears.  alter  that  he  put  it  in  Storage,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  until 
1957. 

Living  so  main   vears  bv   the  sea.  one  ot   Dickinson  s  chief   scientific  concerns 

has  been  oceanography  \  good  friend  and  sailing  companion  was  the  oceanographer 
Richard  Parmenter,  with  whom  he  shared  an  interesl  in  the  Polar  Regions    \  chapter 

ot  Arctic  exploration  that  fascinated  the  artist  was  the  Austrian  expedition  ol  1  H72- 
1X74  in  the  steamer  Tegetthoff,  which  finally  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  ice:  two 
canvases  in  192b  pictured  religious  ceremonies  aboard  the  doomed  ship  lo  the 
same  vear  belonged  I  ""  Brigantines  in  the  /« <■  (this  time  ol  the  Antarctic)  ol  which 
he  wrote  an  explanation     'Abandonment  of  the  Brigantines  'Angie  l'    I  uller'  ami 


'Spreading  Dawn'  of  Stonington.  Connecticut,  on  Sept.  12,  1841,  in  Lat.  73°  07' 
S.,  Long.  21°  10'  W."  —  followed  by  circumstantial  details.  The  note  concludes: 
"All  made  up."  "Dr.  Parmenter  and  I  concocted  this,"  he  says.  "All  perfectly 
accurate;  but  there  was  no  such  event." 

These  marines  culminated  in  Stranded  Brig,  a  piece  of  meticulous  naturalism 
that  nevertheless  holds  the  terror  of  a  nightmare.  Its  drama  lies  not  merely  in  its 
subject  but  in  its  pictorial  power:  the  cruel  forms  of  the  rocks,  all  pointing  toward 
the  climactic  point  where  the  ship's  broken  masts  appear;  the  spectacular  bursts 
of  spray,  the  falling  rocks,  the  shattered  boardwalks,  the  skeleton  of  a  past  wreck; 
and  over  all,  darkness  lit  by  an  infernal  light.  It  is  a  work  akin  to  the  sea  tragedies 
of  Turner,  Allston  and  John  Martin. 

In  the  meantime,  great  changes  had  occurred  in  his  personal  life.  In  1927  he 
had  painted  one  of  his  most  attractive  figure  pieces,  of  Frances  Foley,  an  art  student 
in  Provincetown,  in  a  party  dress.  In  October  next  year  they  were  married.  That 
winter  they  spent  at  Sheldrake,  where  they  roamed  the  snow-covered  shores  of  Lake 
Cayuga,  and  he  painted  landscapes.  Then  they  went  back  to  Provincetown  to  live. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them:  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Baldwin,  and  Edwin 
Constant  Dickinson.  Frances  Dickinson  ("Pat"  to  her  husband  and  friends)  later 
became  a  teacher  of  art,  and  head  of  the  art  department  of  the  Hewitt  School  in 
New  York. 

Life  could  not  have  been  too  easy  for  the  Dickinsons  in  their  first  years  on 
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the  Cape.  Thej  were  out  of  the  art  world  except  in  summers,  and  his  work  was  not 
yet  invited  regularly  to  the  big  exhibitions.  The  relatively  few  pictures  that  were 
sold  went  for  very  low  prices.  He  did  some  teaching,  and  in  the  winter  of  1933  34 
he  was  employed  on  the  first  government  art  program,  the  Public  Works  of  Art 
Project,  for  which  he  produced  the  fine  Stranded  Brig. 

Dickinson's  gifts  were  particularly  fitted  for  portraiture,  and  he  has  painted 
and  drawn  mun\  portraits  of  his  family,  friends  and  students  —  more  often  women 
than  men.  The)  are  marked  by  an  unerring  sense  of  character  and  an  intimate 
feeling  for  the  individual  human  being.  In  his  portraits  of  women  and  children  he 
does  not  fear  physical  beauty,  nor  the  marks  of  time  in  his  older  people.  The  less 
formal  works  often  disregard  literal  appearances  to  concentrate  on  the  sitter's  salient 
features,  omitting  a  mouth,  a  nose,  one  eye. 

Occasionally  there  were  portrait  commissions,  and  when  the  sitter  interested 
him  the  result  was  such  a  linelv  realized  portrait  as  that  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gordon. 
But  this  was  exceptional.  When  Katharine  Kuh  asked  him  if  he  liked  commissions 
he  replied:  "For  me.  they're  miserable.  I  never  did  a  commission  except  for  the 
money  I  needed.  If  I  have  a  model,  he  must  not  pav  me;  1  pay  him." 

One  t>pc  of  portrait  that  he  enjoys  thoroughly,  however,  is  the  self-portrait. 
Over  twenty-five  have  been  painted,  of  which  his  exacting  standards  led  him  to 
destroy  about  half.  Man>  include  tokens  of  his  outside  interests.  For  a  decade  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  (ml  \v  ir,  collecting  books  and  acquiring  uniforms,  swords,  bugles 
and  other  paraphernalia.  One  result  was  the  remarkable  Sel)  /'■  rtrait  in  Civil  Wai 
i  nrform.  In  Shiloh,  commemorating  one  ol  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  the 
dead  soldier  is  himsell  To  secure  the  King-down  position  he  held  a  mirror  between 
his  legs,  reflecting  his  face  Irom  below:  then  closed  one  eye  and  painted  it.  then 
reversed  the  process  I  he  picture  was  original!)  the  center  ol  a  large  complex 
composition,  which  was  CUt  down  in  recent  years      something  he  now   i 

Dickinson  always  kept  up  his  contacts  with  his  boyhood  home.  Buffalo,  rev  i  si  ting 
it  often,  teaching  there  two  seasons,  and  painting  and  drawing  some  of  Ins  most 
sympathetic  portraits  ol  friends.  Among  Ins  best  friends  were  the  Anslej  v\  s  iwyers. 
IF  ad  I  ;!ier  Sawyer  had  known  each  other  since  their  art  student  days;  she  and 
her  husband  owned  main  ol  his  pictures,  and  m  1927  thev  ga\  (j  inniversary  to 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery  -  his  first  work  to  enter  a  museum.  In  the  late  I930's  the 
Dickinson  family  spent  two  winters  in  the  citv.  living  m  a  cottage  on  the  Sawyer 
place,  he  using  the  old  barn  as  a  studio.  It  had  a  high  ceiling,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  construct  and  hai  I  oucault  pendulum,  to  demonstrate  the 

rotation  Ol  the  earth    (When  one  mentions  this  he  says,  "Acs.  of  course.") 

During  these  years  the  series  ol  large  compositions  had  continued.  The  Fossil 
Hunters  was  followed  by  Woodland  Scene,  ol  which  Dickinson  said:  "The  Dearly 
tour  hundred  sittings  put  on  it  were  spread  over  about  live  years,  it  having  once 
been  abandoned  anil  twice  changed  in  size."  I  he  model  lor  the  central  figure  was  an 
elderly  Portuguese  woman  ot  Provincetown  '  I  he  figure  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
.!  m.m  because  oi  hei  mannish  coal  and  because  the  \  ol  her  throat  looks  like  a 

pointed  beard  i  She  is  seated  m  a  foresl  at  night,  behind  a  tumbledown  wall,  and 
a  cracked  weatherbeaten  plowshare  and  the  remains  of  a  cartwheel.  Behind  at  the 
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right  appears  the  naked  figure  of  a  woman,  or  at  least  an  anthropomorphic  form, 
rimmed  with  fire  —  the  source  of  the  unearthly  light.  At  the  left  a  young  woman 
floats  head  down,  eyes  closed,  swathed  in  a  rich  voluminous  gown,  the  light  falling 
on  her  bare  breast  and  the  lavender  rose  on  her  bodice.  The  incorporeality  of  these 
suspended  figures  contrasts  with  the  solid  existence  of  the  old  woman  and  the 
objects  around  her.  Here  ambiguity  has  progressed  further  than  in  The  Fossil 
Hunters.  But  while  the  specific  meaning  is  not  evident,  the  scene  carries  conviction; 
it  has  the  reality  of  dream  imagery.  This  solitary  figure  attended  by  visionary  pres- 
ences, in  a  wood  at  night  lit  by  the  spectral  glow  of  fire,  embodies  the  essential 
mystery  and  terror  of  the  deep  forest.  A  central  motif  is  the  strange  light  that  reveals 
the  figures  against  surrounding  darkness.  The  handling  of  light  and  atmosphere, 
and  the  tour  de  force  of  the  floating  figure  with  her  flying  garments,  are  among  his 
finest  achievements. 

The  next  in  the  series,  Composition  with  Still  Life,  was  begun  in  1933  at 
Provincetown  and  finished  in  1937  at  Buffalo,  taking  three  years  and  about  four 
hundred  sittings,  and  going  through  many  changes.  It  is  his  largest  painting,  one  of 
the  most  complex,  and  certainly  the  most  mysterious.  To  cite  the  mere  facts:  in  the 
foreground  wooden  steps  lead  down  across  a  dark  pool  with  ripples  from  the  fall 
of  some  unseen  object.  Above  the  water  are  two  blue-and-white  china  pitchers 
resting  on  their  sides,  a  blue  rose  falling  and  casting  its  shadow  on  the  steps,  an 
ornate  gilded  mirror  half  effaced,  and  a  magnified  auger  bit.  Beyond  these  objects 
appear  two  nude  women,  their  faces  hidden  in  shadows;  one  lying  prone,  the  other 
suspended  head  down,  like  the  floating  figure  in  Woodland  Scene.  The  trompe-l'oeil 
tangibility  of  the  still-life  elements,  seen  in  naturalistic  light  with  crystalline  clarity, 
contrasts  with  the  unsubstantial  quality  of  the  figures,  which  appear  in  a  remote 
soft-edged  atmosphere. 

The  last  person  to  explain  this  imagery  would  be  the  artist  himself.  When  asked 
by  Katharine  Kuh  if  the  large  paintings  are  symbolic,  he  replied,  "I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  say."  The  Fossil  Hunters  had  presented  a  relatively  comprehensible  theme, 
even  though  some  details  were  baffling,  but  here  the  whole  concept  is  shrouded  in 
ambiguity.  The  combination  of  the  "real"  and  the  "unreal"  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  hallucination.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  conscious  symbolism  was  intended. 
Dickinson  has  never  been  a  surrealist;  his  imagery  has  no  deliberate  psychological 
content  and  is  not  motivated  by  a  doctrinaire  program.  Where  surrealist  symbolism 
is  usually  subject  to  psychoanalytic  interpretation,  the  mystery  of  Dickinson's  imagery 
remains  unfathomable.  This  ultimate  ambiguity,  indeed,  adds  to  its  emotional  depth. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear:  the  artist  was  engrossed  by  the  objects  and  figures 
in  themselves,  and  by  the  problems  they  presented  in  perspective  and  foreshortening, 
and  the  management  of  light.  His  mature  technical  virtuosity  is  evident  in  the  precise- 
ness  and  solid  substance  of  the  still-life  elements  and  the  contrasting  atmospheric 
painting  of  the  figures.  There  is  no  bravura  brushwork;  technical  skill  is  used  to 
create  form.  All  elements  are  contained  within  the  picture  plane;  there  are  no  holes 
in  the  design.  The  entire  composition  is  on  a  rising  and  somewhat  receding  plane, 
with  the  upper  half  almost  upright.  While  grays  still  predominate,  there  are  more 
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Roses.  1939.  Pencil.  11  x  13. 

Colli  './■   and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 


Portrait.  1937.  Pencil.  105/a  \  l25/s. 

Collection  oi  Duval  Daniels. 


positive  colors  than  heretofore:  the  clear  blues  and  whites  ol  the  pitchers,  the  dull 
gold  of  (he  mirror,  the  cold  light  blue-gray  ol  the  sails. 

Besides  his  large  pictures.  Dickinson  throughout  his  career  has  painted  main 
less  complex  works,  ol  varied  subjects:  portraits,  nudes,  still  lite,  and  especially 
landscapes.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  big  compositions,  the  landscapes  are  painted 
Outdoors,  direct!)  trom  nature;  and  mans  are  done  in  a  single  sitting  ol  two  to  lour 
hours,  and  not  touched  again;  what  he  calls  premiei  coup.  Seen  broadly,  without 
detail,  the)  concentrate  on  essentials.  Austere  simplification  governs  his  (  ape  (  od 
beach  scenes;  Cottage  Porch,  Peaked  Hill  consists  ol  empty  sand,  sea  and  sky 
sed  bj  an  upright  post,  and  the  pale  colors  are  restricted  to  grays  and  near-grays, 
a  Whistlerian  harmony  hut  not  deliberately  decorative.  Hiese  shore  subjects  seem 
a  natural  product  ol  the  climate  ol  Cape  Cod:  the  shitting  graj  logs,  the  pervading 
light,  and  the  bleached  fineness  of  things  exposed  to  salt  water  and  sea  air 

In  the  fall  of  1937  the  Dickinsons  went  to  France  lor  a  year,  living  in  Provence 
Sanary-sur-mer  and  in  Brittany  at  I  ancieux.  Here  he  concentrated  on  landscapes. 
premier  <<>iif>.  producing  about  sixty.  In  them  and  in  the  numerous  outdoor  scenes 
painted  alter  his  return,  simplification  has  increased  Nature  is  seen  in  broad 
masses  Ol  eolor  and  tone,  drawn  with  the  brush,  with  freedom  and  energy  in  the 
brushstrokes.  I  he  style  is  often  soft-edged;  objects  are  seen  in  a  luminous  haze. 
I  he  light  is  not  specific;  whether  sunlight  or  clouded  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The 

palette  i-  limited  to  silvers  greens,  grays,  blue^  and  browns.  I  he  undefined  light. 
the  veiled  outlines,   the  muted  color,  create  a  visional*)    atmosphere,  even   though 
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the  motifs  are  actual  places.  A  personal  lyric  poetry  rills  these  landscapes.  In  The 
Finger  Lakes  he  has  summed  up  his  feeling  for  his  native  region;  the  wooded  point 
reflected  in  the  still  water,  the  blue  rose  in  the  foreground,  the  balloon  floating  in 
the  sky,  are  a  landscape  seen  in  a  dream. 

By  contrast  with  the  naturalistic  style  of  his  large  works,  these  less  formal 
paintings  sometimes  approach  abstraction.  While  natural  features  are  generally 
recognizable,  there  are  shapes  not  easily  identified  that  might  be  trees  or  rocks, 
translated  into  semi-abstract  forms.  These  pictures  have  curious  parallels  with 
abstract  expressionism;  yet  he  was  painting  them  in  the  1930's,  a  decade  before 
the  rise  of  the  movement  in  this  country. 

Always,  however,  his  landscapes  are  of  actual  places.  "They  are  painted  on  a 
basis  of  straight  representation,"  he  has  said,  "though  I  know  that  they  do  not 
always  appear  to  have  been  painted  on  that  basis." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  his  outdoor  subjects  are  far  from  semi-abstract 
or  soft-edged.  Often  he  takes  some  everyday  object  —  a  boat,  a  clothes  pole,  an  empty 
bench,  or  a  rock  interesting  in  shape  —  and  pictures  it  by  itself,  concentrating  on  its 
character.  This  isolation  of  the  individual  object  and  intense  realization  of  it  give 
these  works  a  peculiar  magic. 

His  direct-from-nature  pictures  are  often  quite  small;  ten  by  twelve  or  twelve 
by  fifteen  inches.  But  their  size  is  no  measure  of  their  quality.  Products  of  a  selective 
eye,  they  combine  refinement  with  a  pristine  freshness.  Nuances  of  outdoor  light 
and  color  are  captured  exactly  and  subtly.  His  sensuous  pleasure  in  the  handling 
of  pigment  gives  a  vibrant  life  to  his  touch. 

Even  the  apparently  casual  paintings  are  designed.  In  Window  and  Oar  he  has 
selected  the  most  ordinary  feature  of  any  house;  nothing  could  be  more  regular 
than  a  window  with  its  straight  lines  and  right  angles.  But  the  whole  image  is  slightly 
tilted,  so  that  there  are  no  strict  verticals  or  horizontals,  no  main  lines  parallel  to 
the  four  edges  of  the  canvas.  Moreover  the  whole  structure  leans  a  little,  avoiding 
right  angles.  These  hardly  perceptible  alterations  create  a  vital  interplay  between  all 
the  lines,  and  a  composition  that  is  not  dull  but  alive. 

Such  stimulating  dislocations  of  reality  are  also  effected  by  adopting  unusual 
angles  of  vision,  or  placing  figures  and  objects  in  unexpected  positions.  "Most  of 
our  experience  in  seeing  is  connected  with  our  own  eye  level,"  he  has  said,  "but 
you  can  get  tired  of  always  seeing  things  from  the  same  height.  .  .  .  It's  diverting 
to  look  at  nature  physically  from  viewpoints  that  are  not  the  usual  ones."  In  still 
lifes  he  almost  always  tilts  the  objects.  In  Chair,  Skowhegan  a  familiar  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  given  a  new  kind  of  life  by  being  shown  upside-down  —  and  by  the  consum- 
mate artistry  with  which  it  is  painted.  "It  wasn't  a  chair  to  be  sat  in,"  he  says,  "it 
was  a  chair  to  be  painted." 

Windows,  and  what  is  seen  through  them,  are  a  favorite  subject  because  of 
the  contrast  between  the  regular  forms  of  the  window  frame  and  the  irregular  varied 
forms  outside.  Reflections  also  attract  him;  in  Window  and  Oar  the  reflection  of  trees 
and  sky  is  not  only  intriguing  in  itself,  but  establishes  the  glass  as  a  plane,  thus 
avoiding  a  black  hole  in  the  composition.  Such  visual  effects  are  not  used  for  photo- 
graphic literalism,  but  for  design. 
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Dickinson  likes  to  draw,  and  he  has  done  so  all  his  life.  His  drawings  are  never 
large.  Pencil  is  the  usual  medium,  sometimes  with  accents  in  charcoal;  occasionally 
charcoal  alone.  The  style,  as  in  his  paintings,  ranges  from  the  precise  more  or  less 
geometric  to  the  free-form.  The  subjects  are  never  complex  as  in  his  large  compo- 
sitions. Often  he  chooses  everyday  things:  the  interior  of  his  studio,  a  house,  some 
familiar  object.  The  interest  is  not  so  much  in  the  things  themselves  as  in  their 
forms  and  their  relations  to  other  elements  and  to  the  whole  pictorial  space.  In 
Staircase,  the  Manse  at  Ulysses  the  chief  motif  is  the  line  of  the  stairs,  a  curve  of 
extreme  grace.  As  flat  pattern  alone  this  curve  has  its  beauty,  but  with  Dickinson 
pattern  is  only  one  aspect  of  three-dimensional  structure.  By  concentrating  on  the 
stairway's  essential  form  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  the  space  around  it.  he  has 
created  one  of  his  most  perfect  designs. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  these  precisionist  drawings  are  the  free-form 
landscapes  and  figure  subjects  from  the  1930's  on.  counterparts  of  his  premier  coup 
oils.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  spontaneous  recordings  o\~  natural  forms,  far  from 
literal,  and  often  close  to  abstraction.  Even  more  than  his  paintings.  they  are  akin 
to  the  avant-garde  tendencies  of  the  I940's. 

During  his  Cape  Cod  years  Dickinson's  reputation  grew  onl)  slowly.  His 
pictures  were  exhibited,  though  not  regularly,  in  the  National  Academy  and  other 
big  shows;  but  except  tor  the  few  showings  of  the  large  ones,  thej  did  not  attract 
much  notice  by  critics,  collectors  or  pri/e  juries.  Alter  the  Academy's  award  to 
The  I  OSSil  Hunters  in  1929  he  was  to  wait  twenty  years  for  another  award.  His  first 
one-man  exhibition,  in  1927  at  the  Albright  \m  Gallery,  had  no  sequel  for  nine 
years.  He  had  no  regular  dealer  until  Il>3b.  when  Georgette  Passedoit  took  him  on 
and  gave  the  second  one-man  show  (the  first  in  New  York).  Two  years  later  she 
exhibited  paintings  going  back  to  1924.  including  I  he  Fossil  Hunters.  Woodland 
Scene  and  composition  with  Still  Life  —  a  small  retrospective,  which  however  did 
not  bring  the  response  it  deserved.  Although  the  gallery  gave  him  annual  shows 
until  1942,  his  reputation  still  languished.  His  large  imposing  canvases  were  few  and 
most  of  them  had  been  shown;  his  current  contributions  were  modest  m  scale,  and 
their  style  was  puzzling  to  a  press  ami  public  not  yet  exposed  to  abstract  expression- 
ism. After  1942  there  were  no  more  dealers'  shows  lor  sixteen  years.  One  break 
came  in  1943  when  the  Museum  ol  Modern  Art  included  (  imposition  with  Still  I  /'< 
in  its  "Romantic  Painting  in  America"  exhibition.  Hut  sales  remained  lew.  at  low 
prices.  However,  he  was  teaching  more,  at  Buffalo  in  1939  and  in  a  lew  New 
I  iiL-land  schools  in  the  early    I940's. 

In  1 1>44  the  Dickinsons  moved  to  New  York,  still  spending  summers  in  Well- 
ileet.  Next  season  his  active  teaching  careei  reallj  began    at  Cooper  Union.  1945  to 

1949,  the  \rt  Students  League.  1945  to  the  present,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art 
School,  1950  t<>  I95X.  and  other  schools  ami  colleges.  Altogether  he  has  taught 
in  eighteen  institutions,  and  has  become  one  ol  the  best-known  teachers  m  the 
country  ami  the  most  beloved  by  his  students.  He  says  that  he  has  always  taught 
first  for  pleasure  and  secondly  to  cam  a  living,  and  that  he  would  quit  the  minute 
he  stopped  enjoying  i1    Hut  so  strenuous  a  teaching  regime  could  not  but  be  a  drain 

on  his  time  and  energy,  as  it  is  even  on  .ntists  less  deeplv   involved 
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As  we  have  seen,  Dickinson  has  had  a  lifelong  love  of  the  science  and  art  of 
perspective.  "To  Dickinson  perspective  is  a  guiding  star  which  lures  him  ever  on 
to  more  difficult  compositions,"  Mrs.  Sawyer  wrote  in  the  1930's.  "Capable  drafts- 
man that  he  is,  he  is  never  content  to  draw  the  easiest  way,  but  tackles  new  angles 
of  perspective  with  every  new  painting."  It  is  characteristic  that  in  his  self-portrait 
owned  by  the  National  Academy  he  not  only  chose  the  difficult  problem  of  painting 
himself  in  profile,  with  a  skylight  above  him  (using  an  arrangement  of  tilted  mirrors ) , 
but  established  the  eye  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture;  and,  as  a  final  flourish, 
drew  on  the  studio  wall  a  diagram  of  a  cube  projected  in  perspective  —  a  diagram 
which  is  itself  placed  in  perspective. 

Perspective  is  the  governing  principle  of  his  most  complex  composition,  Ruin 
at  Daphne,  which  occupied  him  for  nine  years,  from  1943  into  1953.  The  idea  for 
the  subject  had  first  come  to  him  when  visiting  the  Roman  remains  at  Aries  in  1937. 
The  civilizations  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  have  long  interested  him,  par- 
ticularly "the  architecture  of  the  Mediterranean  basin."  But  the  ruin  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  picture  was  a  fabrication,  his  most  elaborate  and  completely 
conceived  fantasy.  The  basic  assumption  was  an  imaginary  "Roman  ruin  in  Syria, 
built  40  A.D.,"  its  style  "a  concoction  of  corrupted  Corinthian,  Doric  and  Ionic 
forms."  On  this  already  intricate  foundation  he  built  his  most  inventive  essay  in 
perspective  and  design.  Continuous  transformations  took  place  in  both  the  mythical 
history  of  the  structure  and  its  representation.  For  example,  a  stone  silo  was  alleged  to 
have  been  added  in  1600,  and  appeared  in  early  stages  of  the  painting  at  the  upper 
left  (it  had  previously  taken  shape  in  Stone  Tower),  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  half- 
ruined  temple.  "In  1900,"  Dickinson  said,  "the  ruin  was  bought  up  by  a  well-to-do 
Frenchman,  who  landscaped  it  and  built  a  pool."  As  Elaine  de  Kooning  wrote  in 
1949,  in  Edwin  Dickinson  Paints  a  Picture:  "The  picture,  as  it  stands  now,  has 
undergone  numerous  changes,  offering  a  parallel  in  its  development  to  that  of  an 
actual  ruin.  It  has  its  own  history  of  invention,  destruction  and  rebuilding."  From 
time  to  time  figures  have  appeared  (one  a  particularly  goodlooking  model  he  had 
just  seen  in  one  of  his  classes),  but  none  survived;  the  theme  remained  pure 
architecture. 

Originally  the  canvas  had  contained  a  full-length  self-portrait.  He  scraped 
it  off,  but  since  the  canvas  was  no  longer  white,  he  painted  it  over  in  brun-rouge,  an 
earthy  orange-red  pigment.  On  this  the  composition  was  drawn  in  outline  —  the 
only  case  in  which  he  has  done  a  preliminary  drawing  on  the  canvas.  Fortunately 
the  work  was  photographed  several  times  during  the  years,  so  that  we  have  a  visual 
record  of  at  least  some  of  its  stages. 

The  painting  offered  endless  problems  in  perspective,  which  were  worked 
out  on  its  surface  in  lines  of  direction  with  figures  noted  down,  still  visible  in  the 
unfinished  areas.  Originally  it  was  laid  out  from  one  viewing  position,  but  these 
were  increased;  "it  has  three  station  points,"  he  says.  Thus  one  views  the  structure 
from  several  positions,  seeing  more  of  it  than  from  a  single  point. 

In  its  final  form  Ruin  at  Daphne  is  an  extraordinary  architectural  fantasia: 
the  ornate  center  column  with  its  quasi-Corinthian  capital,  seeming  to  support  the 
distant  arch  but  not  doing  so;  the  plain  round  column  at  the  right  encircled  by  an 


impossible  spiral  staircase;  the  pool  with  its  different  levels  of  water,  adjusted  to 
reflect  different  forms;  the  steps  at  the  lower  left  leading  down  to  vacancy;  the 
fountain  with  its  mysterious  rearing  horse,  its  doves,  and  its  abstract  geometric  blocks; 
the  noble  wide  steps  mounting  up  to  the  tragic  ruined  arches;  the  shattered  temple 
in  the  left  distance,  leaning  slightly  because.  Dickinson  explains,  it  was  built  on 
soft  earth. 

But  the  painting  is  much  more  than  an  architectural  extravaganza.  It  is 
design  of  a  high  order,  marvelously  complex,  rich  in  variety  of  forms,  apparently 
chaotic  but  actually  constructed  with  complete  command  of  the  plastic  relations 
of  part  to  part.  Monumental,  it  is  at  the  same  time  dynamic  with  movement,  as 
in  the  reverse  spirals  of  the  center  column  and  the  spiral  staircase.  Its  component 
parts,  interlocked  by  elaborate  but  exact  perspective,  present  wide  diversity  within 
an  overall  unity.  And  beyond  these  formal  qualities,  the  Ruin  is  a  haunting  image 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  its  grandeur  even  m  de< 

Dickinson  bimsell  says  it  "was  never  finished."  "The  red  areas  around  the 
edges  of  the  picture."  he  told  Katharine  Kuh.  "are  the  basic  underdrawing  still 
showing  because  the  canvas  was  not  completed.  The  painting  fell  through  before 


Si   ircase,  the  Manse  at  Ulyss<  Pencil. 

10x7    ■ 
d  ■  <    Graham. 


Tekla  Torm,  Porthole.  1959.  Pencil.  l)'  2  x  63/s, 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II. 
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I  could  finish  it.  .  .  .  None  of  the  large  paintings  is  really  finished.  There  comes  a 
time  when  I  stop  —  because  to  go  on  would  mean  reorganizing  the  canvas  from 
the  bottom  up.  I  can't  throw  away  the  investment  of  so  many  years  —  nine  years 
in  the  case  of  Ruin  at  Daphne.  So  I  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by  finishing  them 
as  well  as  I  can.  .  .  .  But  even  so,  I  prefer  doing  long  ones  to  short  ones."  One  can 
see  clearly  how  far  it  was  carried,  for  the  brown-red  undersurface  with  its  drawn 
lines  is  visible  around  most  of  the  perimeter.  The  completed  central  elements  are 
in  a  wide  variety  of  grays  and  colors  near  gray,  from  the  cool  light  blue-gray  of 
the  further  steps  to  the  dense  somber  green-gray  of  the  center  column.  Never  have 
his  grays  displayed  such  range  and  richness,  especially  handsome  in  contrast  to 
the  brun-rouge .  Though  he  says  it  is  not  finished,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
more  it  needs;  the  essentials  are  all  there.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  "finished" 
and  "unfinished"  elements  has  its  own  value,  expressing  the  central  theme  of  con- 
struction, ruin  and  uncompleted  reconstruction. 

In  the  late  1940's,  when  he  was  in  his  middle  fifties,  Dickinson's  work  began 
to  receive  more  recognition.  The  National  Academy  elected  him  an  Associate  in 
1948,  and  two  years  later  a  full  Academician;  and  in  between  gave  him  his  second 
award.  Critical  attention  increased,  first  from  advanced  magazines,  especially  The 
Art  News  with  Elaine  de  Kooning's  account  of  the  progress  of  Ruin  at  Daphne,  and 
other  articles.  His  inclusion  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  "Fifteen  Americans" 
exhibition  in  1952  added  to  his  reputation.  In  1953  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  gave  the 
museum  Composition  with  Still  Life;  and  next  year  they  presented  Woodland  Scene 
to  Cornell  University.  Ruin  at  Daphne  was  purchased  in  1955  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  The  Cello  Player  in  1957  by  the  Sara  Roby  Foundation,  and  The  Fossil 
Hunters  in  1958  by  the  Whitney  Museum,  so  that  five  of  his  major  works  had 
entered  public  collections  within  five  years.  Awards  and  honors  began  to  come 
his  way,  including  a  Ford  Foundation  $10,000  grant  in  1959.  His  full  stature  as 
an  artist  was  established  by  a  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Graham  Gallery,  New 
York,  in  February  1961,  which  drew  a  large  attendance,  especially  gratifying  because 
it  included  many  artists,  of  all  schools. 

While  working  on  Ruin  at  Daphne,  in  1950,  Dickinson  began  another  ambi- 
tious undertaking,  tentatively  called  South  Wellfteet  Inn.  In  1939  he  had  made  a 
drawing  of  this  building,  selecting  an  angle  of  vision  directed  upward  from  below, 
thus  throwing  the  whole  structure  into  unaccustomed  perspective;  towers,  gables 
and  dormers  lean  toward  one  another  in  a  kind  of  fantastic  dance.  This  drawing 
became  one  of  the  two  sources  for  the  1950  painting.  The  other  was  a  small  oil 
landscape  of  1946,  Sitnha,  which  shows  not  only  the  scene  but,  in  the  foreground, 
the  canvas  on  which  it  is  being  painted;  which  in  turn  shows  the  scene  and  canvas 
—  three  images  of  the  same  subject  in  one  picture.  Dickinson  calls  it  "The  3  in  1." 

In  the  large  painting  the  main  motif  is  the  inn  with  its  leaning  forms,  as  in 
the  drawing.  In  front  of  it  stands  the  canvas,  repeating  the  image  —  and  so  on, 
presumably  to  infinity;  the  repeated  images  decreasing  in  size  until  they  disappear 
at  the  bottom  of  the  simulated  canvas.  The  latter  is  tilted  forward  slightly  and  viewed 
at  an  angle,  so  that  its  top  is  not  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  actual  canvas  (nor 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  building);  hence  each  image  becomes  more  tilted.  As 
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Dickinson  says,  "the  forms  are  locked  in  a  sequence  of  occurrences.'' 

The  painting  is  a  visual  essay  on  the  relation  of  actuality  to  its  painted  repre- 
sentation. Aside  from  the  inventiveness  of  the  concept,  it  is  a  complex  construction 
of  planes  and  lines  at  multiple  angles  to  one  another,  bound  together  by  inexorable 
logic  and  exact  perspective.  There  is  not  a  single  dull  horizontal  or  vertical,  nor  an) 
principal  line  parallel  to  another.  The  precisely  planned  interplay  of  planes,  lines 
and  angles  creates  his  most  dynamic  design.  While  not  as  luxuriantly  rich  as  Ruin 
at  Daphne,  it  is  purer  in  its  forms  and  more  subtle  in  their  relations.  Dickinson 
has  inscribed  on  the  back:  "Unfinished.  Not  abandoned."  But  to  this  writer  at  least 
it  seems  that  everything  essential  has  been  planned  and  executed  on  the  canvas, 
with  a  completeness  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  Mediterranean  and  its  ancient  civilization  have  always  had  a  magnetic 
attraction  for  Dickinson.  The  summer-  ol  1959  and  I960  were  spent  by  the  Dickin- 
sons in  freighters  on  the  inland  sea,  stopping  at  ports  from  Gibraltar  to  Beirut,  and 
visiting  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Greece  he  has  found  a  country  that  appeals 
deeply  to  him.  and  recent  summers  have  been  spent  there,  and  one  whole  winter. 
The  voyages  there  and  back  have  been  b\  ship,  satisfying  his  love  of  the  sea  as  well 
as  of  antiquity 

On  shipboard  and  in  Greece  he  has  made  some  of  his  finest  drawings.  With 
them  he  has  returned  to  the  precision  ol  his  early  graphic  style.  In  the  fundamentals 
oi  design  -  the  interrelations  ol  forms,  lines  and  space  -  the)  are  among  his  purest 
creations  I  he>  contain  the  essence  of  his  artistic  individuality.  Like  his  paintings. 
the}  demonstrate  once  more  that  the  mature  work  of  art  c  in  include  both  the  repre- 
sentation ol  nature  and  the  enduring  values  ol  form  and  design. 


Edwin  Walter  Dickinson  was  born  on  October  II.  1891,  m  Seneca  Falls, 
N  Y  .  son  ol  the  Reverend  Edwin  Henrj  Dickinson  and  I  mma  Sofia  (  irl  i  Dick- 
inson. His  lather  First  P)      Intcrian  (  lunch  ol   Seneca   I  alls,  arul 

from  1X97  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  ol  Buffalo.  The  bo)  was  educated 

in  local  public  schools  through  high  school. 

He  studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  1910-11;  the  An  Student  I 
nl  Vw  York  under  William  M  Chase,  1911-12  and  1912-13;  and  three  summers. 
1912-14,  under  (  hark  w  Hawthorne  at  Provincetown,  Mass  in  the  fall  ol 
1913  he  settled  in  Provincetown  as  a  year-round  resident.  In  Februarj  1917  he 
went  to  N  ■'•  Ybrl  to  work  as  a  civilian  \inn  telegrapher,  and  in  December  1917 
enlisted  m  th    in1-  Si  itc    Naval  R<  erve,  serving  as  a  radi  itor  on  ships 

a.   1917-1919,  with  the  rating  ol   radio  electrician  2nd  class. 

In  \<>\')-2\)  he  spent  about  a  vcar  in  I  ranee,  studying  independent!)  and  at 
the  Academic  de  la  (  nande  (  h mmicre.  with  a  visit  to  Spain    '  >n  his  return  he  settled 

ri  in  Provincetown  where  he  lived  year-round,  with  a  leu  winters  elsewhere, 
until   1939,  when  lie  moved  to  Wellfleet,  Mass 
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In  October  1928  he  married  Frances  Foley,  artist  and  teacher  of  art.  They 
have  two  children:  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Baldwin,  and  Edwin  Constant 
Dickinson. 

At  Provincetown  between  1920  and  1937  he  executed  a  series  of  major  paint- 
ings, including  An  Anniversary,  The  Cello  Player,  The  Fossil  Hunters,  Stranded 
Brig,  Woodland  Scene  and  Composition  with  Still  Life.  This  series  was  continued 
later  with  Ruin  at  Daphne  (1943-53)  and  South  Wellfleet  Inn,  begun  in  1950. 

In  November  1937  the  Dickinsons  went  to  France,  where  they  lived  until 
late  September  1938,  at  Paris  and  in  Provence  and  Brittany.  In  1944  they  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  lived  since  then,  with  summers  in  Wellfleet  or  abroad.  The 
summer  of  1952  was  spent  in  France,  at  Paris  and  Montignac.  In  the  summers  of 
1959  and  1960  he  and  Mrs.  Dickinson  travelled  in  freighters  in  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  Greece,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Turkey.  Recent  summers  have  been  spent  in 
Greece,  and  the  winter  of  1961-62  in  Athens. 

His  first  one-man  exhibition  was  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  in  1927. 
The  Passedoit  Gallery,  New  York,  held  one-man  shows  in  1936,  1938,  1939  (2), 
1940,  1941  and  1942.  He  was  included  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  "Fifteen 
Americans"  exhibition  in  1952.  Other  one-man  shows  were  at  Wellesley  College 
in  1942;  Cornell  University,  1957;  Cushman  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas,  1958;  Boston 
University,  1959;  World  House  Galleries,  New  York,  1960;  Graham  Gallery,  New 
York,  1961;  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  1961;  and  a  travelling  exhibition  organized 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1961. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1948,  and 
an  Academician  in  1950.  In  1956  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  a  vice-president,  1958-60.  In  1961  he  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  awarded  him  its  Second  Altman  Prize, 
1929,  for  The  Fossil  Hunters;  its  First  Prize  for  Portrait,  1949,  for  Self-Portrait; 
and  its  Second  Prize  for  Landscape,  1958,  for  View  from  Window,  Paris.  He  received 
a  Grant  for  Art  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  1954;  the  Medal 
for  Art  of  the  Century  Association  in  1956;  the  Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts 
Awards  Medal  in  1959;  and  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1959. 
Pratt  Institute  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  in  1961 . 

He  has  taught  at  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  summer  1916;  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York,  1922-23;  Provincetown  Art  Association,  1929-30;  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Buffalo,  spring  1939;  Association  for  Music  and  Art,  Centerville,  Mass., 
1940;  Wellesley  College,  1940;  Stuart  School  of  Design,  Boston,  1940-41;  School 
of  Painting,  Drawing  and  Sculpture  (with  Arnold  Geissbuhler),  Boston,  1942; 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  1945-49;  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  1945  to  date, 
except  for  the  season  of  1961-62;  Midtown  School  of  Art,  New  York,  1946-47; 
Art  School  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  1950-58;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  1950-51; 
Dennis  Foundation,  Dennis,  Mass.,  1951;  Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, summers  of  1956  and  1958;  and  as  visiting  instructor  at  Cornell  University 
and  Columbia  University  in  1957,  and  at  Boston  University  in  1961. 
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Illustrations 


Interior.  1916  Oil   84  x  48. 

i"  iluun  and  Robert  < 
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The  Rival  Beauties.  1915.  Oil.  46  x  38. 

(dilation  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Kahn. 


An  Anniversary.  1921.  Oil.  72  x  60. 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
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I  he  (  ello  Player.  1924-26  Oil.  60  *  48!  i 
r  ollt  the  Sara  R  ndaiion. 

ii     a  I   Probabl)  1920's.  Oil 

The  Joseph  II    Hlrthhori   I 
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Portrait  of  Frances  Foley.  1927.  Oil.  50!/8  x  40. 
The  Fossil  Hunters.  1926-28.  Oil.  96Vi  x  73%. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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Andres  Balloon.  1928.  Oil.  30  x  25. 
Collection  of  Robert  C.  Graham,  Jr. 

Woodland  Scene.  1929-35.  Oil.  71%  x  68I/2. 

Andrew  Dickson  White  Museum,  Cornell  University. 
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The  Brook.  1930.  Oil.  30  x  25. 

Private  collection. 

Cottage  Porch,  Peaked  Hill.  1932.  Oil.  26^8  x  30'/8. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
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Stranded  Brig.  1934  40  >.  50. 

Museum  la,  Springfield,  Massat  huseiis. 
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Shiloh.  c.  1931,  and  1963.  Oil.  36  x  32. 

Collection  of  the  Commerce  Trust  Company. 
Composition  with  Still  Life.  1933-37.  Oil.  97  x  77%, 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
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Coast,  Le  Cride.  1938.  Oil.  28%  x  36V4. 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer. 

Apple  Tree  with  Mistletoe.  1938.  Oil.  23  x  28. 
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I  he  Bench,  c.  1940.  Oil.  11x15. 
Collection  of  Mr.  an,l  Mrs.  Oivind  Lorentzen,  Jr. 

The  I  ingei  Lakes.  1939.  Oil.  23Vz  x  28'/2. 
Collection  of  Chauncey  I  .  Waddell. 
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Villa  and  Alice.  1941.  Oil.  24  x  29!*. 
Indian  Neck  Point.  1946.  Oil.  10  x  12. 
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\rtist\  Hand  Holding  (  hildren's  Drawings.  1940.  Oil. 
20. 


Sheldrake.  llMS.  Oil.  l6'/2  \  14'  .. 

The  Knoedler  Gallerit  r. 
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Sandra  Shaw.  1947.  Oil.  20  x  16. 
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S    '  Pi  rtrail  in  I  triform    1942.  Oil.  24'  a  \  2 
Collection  of  Mr  mid  Mr\   Remsen  l     " 
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Portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gordon.  1952.  Oil.  30  x  26. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Brooklyn,  Inc 
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S      Portrait.  1949.  Oil.  23  \  20. 
Sational   I  /'  tign. 
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Ruin  at  Daphne.  (Unfinished  state,  1949).  48  x  60>4. 
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Rum  ,u  Daphne.  1943-53  Oil. 
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South  Wellfleet  Inn.  1939.  Pencil.  8%  x  11%. 

Collection  of  Atlanta  University 

South  Wellfleet  Inn.  Begun  in  1950.  Oil.  33  Va  x  43-y8. 
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R    .-..  Cape  Poge.  1950.  Oil.  12  \  14'  2. 

'  Ctiotl  i>l    \h\.   KulluriHi    It      \hiLcl. 

Rock  I    \g     Palisades.  1953   Oil.  20  \  23'/». 
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Carol  Clcworth.  1959:  Oil.  20  x  23. 
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I     caux  Vase.  1953.  Oil  3614  \  29' 

Colli  I  i Iberi  \l .  Greenfield. 
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Chair,  Skowhegan.  1956.  Oil.  ISVi  x  12V4. 

(dilation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Goldstone. 
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The  arrangement  is  chronological.  The  dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width. 
Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  illustrated. 

When  no  owner  is  given,  the  work  is  lent  by  the  artist  or  his  famil\. 
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1.  Imaginary  Azores  Scene.  1915. 
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Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Kahn/" 
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12.  Two  Figures   1922-24.  36  x  50 
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17.  Girl  on  Tennis  Court.  1926.  36  x  30. 
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18.  Two  Brigantines  in  the  Ice.  1926. 

24  \  20." 

Lent  by  Dr.  Richard  Parmenter. 

19.  Portrait  of  Frances  Foley.  1927. 
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21.  The  Fossil  Hunters.  1926-28 
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(  ollection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican 

22     Portrait  of  Anslej  W.  Sawyer.  1928 
24". b  \  22. 
1  ent  bj  Mrs.  Vnslej  W.  Sawyer. 

23.  roward  Mrs.  Driscol's.  Il'2s   50  \  40. 

24.  Sheldrake.  Winter.  Il>2"    29%   \  25. 
I  ent  h>  the  Graham  Gallery 

25.  Nude  (Helen).  ProhahK    I920's. 

36  \  30. 

I  ent   b\   the   Joseph   H    Hirshhorn  (  ollec- 
tion. 

26      rhe  Mi.  ok.  1930.  30  \  25. 

Private   collection. 

27.  Coast  at  Wellllcet.  with  Wreck.    1930 

25  i 

I  ent  by  William  B    H    Sawyer. 

28.  (  Porch,  Peaked  Hill.  1932. 
26!  b  \  30 

lent  h\  the  Museum  of  Modem    \t\    N 
>  •  >r  k   Grace  Rainey  Rogers  Fund. 

Pal  .ii  Peaked  Hill.  1932.  25%  \  30. 
I  ent  bj  I  ennart   Vnderson. 

Stranded  Brig    1934.  40  x  50. 
I  ent  b>  the  Museum  of  Fine   \rts,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

31.     Mound  Broo*  House.  1935. 
19':   x  - 
I  enl  '     Mi     ind  Mi     Phillip   \    Bruno. 


4-) 


32.  Woodland  Scene.  1929-35. 
713/s  x  68'/2. 

Lent  by  the  Andrew  Dickson  White  Museum 
of  Art,  Cornell  University,  given  by  Esther 
Hoyt  Sawyer  in  memory  of  William  Ballard 
Hoyt.* 

33.  Irish  Blue  Vase.  1936.  321/8  x  28Vs. 

34.  Composition  with  Still  Life.  1933-37. 
97  x  77%. 

Lent  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansley  W. 
Sawyer." 

35.  Nude.  1937.  40  x  32. 

Lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Gift  of 
the  Society  for  Contemporary  American  Art. 

36.  Nude  (Jean).  1937.  30  x  25. 
Private  collection. 

37.  Theater.  Aries.  1937.21  x  18. 

38.  Apple  Tree  with  Mistletoe.  1938. 
23x28.* 

39.  Chateau  of  Madelon  de  Ventemille. 
1938.  28  x  36. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing. 

40.  Coast,  Le  Cride.  1938.  28%  x  36%. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer.* 

41.  Cows.  1938.  23  x  28. 

42.  Large  Apple  Tree,  Lancieux.  1938. 
23%  x  283/4. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer. 

43.  Pine  Tree  Tops.  1938.  23%  x  28%. 

44.  Rock  of  Port  Issol,  West  Side.  1938. 
23  x28. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jay. 

45.  Still  Life  with  Flowers.  1938.  32  x  28. 

46.  Ulysses  -  Oh  Cissy!  1 938. 
23s/s  x285/s. 

47.  Villa  in  the  Woods.  1938.  3614  x28%. 

48.  Villa  La  Mouettc.  1938.  235/s  x  28%. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
George  A.  Hearn  Fund,  1938. 

49.  Villa  Marie  Jeanne.  1938. 
23%  x  28%. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer. 

50.  Albertine.  1939.  28  x  23. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Bryant  Glenny. 


51.  Cottage  Point,  Sheldrake.  1939. 
20  x  23. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Gossett. 

52.  The  Finger  Lakes.  1939.  23Vi  x28V2. 
Lent  by  ChaunCey  L.  Waddell.* 

53.  Nude  Figure,  Prone  on  Side.  1939. 
23 »/2  x29. 

54.  Nude,  Torso  (Marie).  1939.  29  x  21. 
Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

55.  Artist's  Hand  Holding  Children's 
Drawings.  1940.  23  x  20.* 

56.  Cottage  Porch  in  Reflection.  1940. 
15x21. 

57.  Self-Portrait.  1940.  20  x  15. 
Lent  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Hanley. 

58.  The  Bench,  c.  1940.  11  x  16. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oivind  Lorentzen.  Jr. ; 

59.  Algerie-  10,000  Tonnes.    1941. 
1 3  x  24. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
3rd. 

60.  Cap  Frehel.  1941.  24  x  29. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Brustlein. 

61.  Constant.  1941.  23%  x  29. 

62.  Helen.  1941.  23%  x  28%. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Halperin. 

63.  House,  Nantucket  Sound.   1941. 
16  x  21. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 

64.  Portrait  of  Evangeline  du  Bois.  1941. 
20x23. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  A.  Bruno. 

65.  Self-Portrait.  1941.  20  x  23. 
Lent  by  Earle  Ludgin. 

66.  Still  Life  with  Microscope.  1941. 
32  x  28. 

Lent  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

67.  Stone  Tower,  c.  1941.  40  x  50. 

68.  Villa  and  Alice.  1941.  24  x  291/s.* 

69.  White  Boat.  L941. 155/s  x  21. 

Lent   by   the   Joseph   H.   Hirshhorn   Collec- 
tion. 

70.  Carol  Wolfe.  1942.  22  x  26. 
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71.  Self-Portrait  in  Uniform.  1942. 
24" .8  x  29V6. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remsen  V.  Wood.* 

72.  Still  Life.  1942.30x36. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Halperin. 

73.  Janice  at  the  Beach.  1944.  19  x  1  5. 
Lent  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
3rd. 

74.  Cove.  Wellfleet,  from  Indian  Neck. 
1946.  HV&x  13V8. 

75.  Indian  Neck  Point.  1946.  10  x  12 

76.  Simba.  1946.  11 '2  x  \5V2. 

Lent  b>  Mr.  and  Mr>    Mbert  M.  Greenfield. 

77.  Vulliet's  House.  1946.  S  x  10. 

Lent  by  Keith  Baker. 

78.  Barn  and  Foliage.  Nantucket.  1947. 
9  x  12. 

79.  Clothes  Pole.  1947.  10':  x  12. 

80.  Sandra  Shaw.  1947.  20  x  16. 

81.  Self-Portrait.  1947.  12  x  10. 

Lent  b>  Dr.  and  Mrv  Alexander  Halperin. 

Receding  Tide,  Indian  Neck.  [94 

83.  Watertower,  Sheldrake.  194* 
16':   x   14 

Lent  b>  ihe  Knoedler  Galleries,  N 

84.  S    '  P     trait.  1949.  23  x 

l    :  1  b>  the  N  Vcadem)  of  D 

Blue  Vase    1950.  16  %  12 

l    r.i  b>  the  National  \cademy     I  1  1 

Studio.  1950   12  \  16. 
R  ick,  Cape  Poge.  1950.  12x1- 

M        k.ithcm 

S  uth  Wellfleet  Inn.  1950. 
33 

(    rrousel  Bi         P  1 

12x14 
I  ent    b\    the    Bowdoin    (  ollege    Museum    of 

90.  House,  I  ranee.  1952.  12= .-  x  15. 
I  em  b>  (  haunce)  I    \\  added. 

91.  March*  St    Honor*   Paris    19 

13  x  15. 

I  ent  b>  ihc  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  (  oil 


92.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gordon. 
1952.  30x26. 

Lent  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Brooklyn.  Inc.  : 

93.  Windows.  Paris.  1952.  12  x  16. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Jenckv 

94.  Jetty.  Point  Lookout.  1953.  20  \  23. 
Lent  by  Chauncey  L.  Waddell. 

95.  Lascaux  Vase.  1953.  36' 2  x  29':. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Greenfield. 

96.  Quarry,  Riverdale.  1953. 

15%  x  2<i34. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

97.  Rock  Edge.  Palisades.  1953. 

20  x  23'4.* 

98.  Ruin  at  Daphne.  1943-1953. 

-       ..60'  4. 

Lent  bj  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
fhe  Edward  Joseph  Gallagher  III  Memorial 
Collection. 

surf.  Point  Lookout.  1953.  20  \  23. 

100.  Window  and  Oar.  1955.  12  x  18. 

Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art.  II.  on  cover. 

101.  Chair,  Skowhegan.  1956. 

1 5 '  2  x  r 

lent  b\  Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  A.  Gold- 
stone. 

102.  Chair.  1958.  12  '*  x  14V 

I  ent  b\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Sterne. 

103.  Carol  Cleworth.  1959.  20  > 

104.  Shiloh.  C.  1931.  and  1963.  36  x  32. 

I  enl  H\  the  (  ommcice  I  nisi  (  omp.iin  C  ol- 
lection. 

w   \  I  I   ll(  01  ORS 

105.  Ben  Atkins.  1921.  l9'/2  x  1 5' 2. 

I  ent  b\   (  m\   I  uster 

106.  House  and  Trees.  1921 .  19'  2  x  15'  2. 
I  enl  b\  the  Pa   I  M   griel  Collection. 

I)  1;  \  w  I  \  G  S 

The  medium  is  pencil  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

107.  Propeller  and  Dory.   1921. 

I3'm  x  10 

I       I  h\  Kobe'    ■  im.  Jr. 
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108.  Reclining  Nude.  1923.  \9Vi  x  15%. 
Charcoal. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Paul.  Jr. 

109.  Counter,  Schooner  Levuka.  1924. 
10x8. 

Lent  by  Dr.  Richard  Parmenter. 

110.  Waterfront.  1924.  101 1(;  x  7ls/xe. 
Private  collection. 

111.  Staircase,  the  Manse  at  Ulysses.  1928. 
10  x  7%. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Graham.* 

112.  Mrs.  Bryant  Glenny.  1930.  IIV2  x  9. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Bryant  Glenny. 

113.  The  Conservatory.  1931 .  9  x  12'/2 . 
Lent  by  Miss  Grace  Rumsey  Smith.* 

1  14.    Esther  Sawyer.  1931.  12%  x  9%. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer.* 

115.  Beachcombers.  1933.  12'/2  x  9Vi. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Roderick  Potter. 

116.  Boathouse.  1933.  6'/4  x  9%. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Roderick  Potter. 

1  17.    Studio,  Provincetown.  1933.  7x4%. 
Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

118.    Truro,  the  Pamet  River.  1934. 

9x  12!/4. 

Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  Gift  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Collection. 

1  1 9.    View  from  Window  at  Wellfleet.  1935. 

10%   X  123/4. 

Lent  by  Chauncey  L.  Waddell.* 

120.  Nude.  1936.  13  x  11.  Pencil  and 
charcoal. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

121.  Nude  #3.  1936.  13x11. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin.* 

122.  Rose.  1936.  10%  x  12%.  Pencil  and 
charcoal. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer. 

123.  Portrait.  1937.  10%  x  12%. 
Lent  by  David  Daniels.* 

124.  Apple  Trees,  Lancieux.  1938. 
10-%  x  12%. 

Lent  by  Chauncey  L.  Waddell. 

125.  Albertine  Glenny,  Jr.  1939. 
12%  x  10%. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Bryant  Glenny. 

126.  Cottage  Window.  1939.  10%  x  12%. 
Lent  by  Atlanta  University. 


127.  Iron  Bench.  1939.  103/4  x  12%. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Ansley  W.  Sawyer. 

128.  Roses.  1939.  11  x  13. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin.* 

129.  South  Wellfleet  Inn.  1939.  8%  x  11%. 
Lent  by  Atlanta  University.* 

130.  Wellfleet,  Woods.  Prob.  1930's. 
IY2  x  9%. 

Private  collection. 

131.  Sleeping  Woman.  1940.  11  x  13.  Pen- 
cil and  charcoal. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

132.  Child's  Chair.  1943.  IW2  x  9%. 
Lent  by  Chauncey  L.  Waddell. 

133.  Culvert,  Sheldrake.  1943.  IV2  \9Vi. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  L.  Washburn. 

134.  Rose  and  Sextant.  1943.  8%  x  11%. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Jencks. 

135.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  1944.  12V6  x  10%. 

Lent  by  Isabel  Bishop  Wolff. 

136.  New  York  Public  Library.  1944. 
11%  x9. 

Lent  by  Isabel  Bishop  Wolff. 

137.  Sculpture  Fragments.  1944. 
12>/2  x  10. 

Lent  by  Isabel  Bishop  Wolff. 

138.  Dormer  Window,  Sheldrake.  1946. 
11%  x9'/2. 

Lent  by  Chauncey  L.  Waddell. 

139.  Portrait.    1956.    10  x    12.   Pencil  and 
charcoal. 

Lent  by  Guy  Luster. 

140.  Off  Algiers,  Tekla  Torm.  1959. 
9  x  1 1  V2 . 

Lent  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Gossett. 

141.  Tekla  Torm.  1959.  IP/2  x  8%.  Pen- 
cil and  charcoal. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  M.  Gardner. 

142.  Tekla  Torm,  Porthole.  1959. 
9'/2  x6%. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Midden- 
dorf  II.* 

143.  Olympia.   1962.  9%  x   12. 
Lent  by  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 

144.  Young  Man's  Tombstone.  1962. 

1  1   x  9'/2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Graham. 
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The  place  of  publication  is  New  York  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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